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in the same area as the recently concluded triennial grand manoeuvres:
that is to say, in the tropical seas of the Western Pacific, between the
main islands of Japan and the Equator.
As for the British Government, they appear to have made sugges-
tions to the United States Government, a, propos of certain ships
provided for in the United States building programme, 'that the
laying down of any six-inch-gun cruisers, larger than those now in
existence, might be deferred during the life of the Disarmament
Conference, or at least pending further discussion of the qualitative
limitations of future ships'.1 On the 25th September, at Geneva,
Mr. Norman Davis, the United States Ambassador-at-Large, con-
veyed to the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Sir John
Simon, the American Government's decision that 'it did not see its
way clear to alter its delayed naval construction programme or to
suspend the laying down of any projected ships'*2
These symptoms of a fresh outbreak of those Anglo-American con-
troversies which had wrecked the Geneva Naval Conference of 1927,
and had been overcome with some difficulty at the London Conference
of 1930, were serious enough; but they were not so serious as the
symptoms of a Japanese-American naval competition in the Pacific.
Throughout the year 1933 there were indications of a tendency, on
the American side, to shift the centre of gravity of American naval
power to the Pacific from the Atlantic; and the Japanese naval
manoeuvres of August in the Western Pacific were answered by
American naval manoeuvres in the Eastern Pacific in October.
President Roosevelt, who had shown his characteristic energy and
intrepidity in his naval construction programme, as well as in his
recognition of the Soviet Government, was certainly not blind to the
dangers ahead in the Pacific Ocean, and on the 3rd November, 1933,
he made a wisely conciliatory gesture. On that date, after consulta-
tion with Mr. Secretary Swanson and with the officials of the Navy
Department, the President announced that he had authorized the
United States Fleet to make a cruise in the Atlantic in the summer
of 1934, though it would probably return to the Pacific in the follow-
ing autumn. This American official gesture, which involved no great
strategic sacrifice for a naval Power which commanded the Panama
Canal, appears nevertheless to have been taken kindly by the Japan-
ese. The general effect, however, of the development of relations
between the United States, the U.S.S.R., and Japan during the year
1933 was to extend, over the waters of the Pacific, the lowering clouds
1 Statement, published on the 26th September, 1933, by the State Depart-
ment at Washington.           a State Department statement, quoted above.